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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


or 
JOHN, E.OF BUCHAN, CONSTABLE OF FRANCE, 


us. 
Lived pe. p- 8. 
‘Ow the return of the earl of Buchan to Scotland, he was 
received with high exultatien by his country and by 
his unele the regent; and when, after the great force 
which was employed by the regent, duke of Bedford, 
in France, the affairs of Charles at the battle of Gree 
vant took an unfavourable turn, he was again sent 
by the council of the regency-of Scotland into Frances 
with a large reinforcement to the aid of the king, in 
‘which his father-in-law, the earl of Douglas, who 
was created a marifhal of France and duke of Tou- 
raine, was second in command. It was agreed by 2 
Areaty, negociated on the part of Charles by the arch- 
bifhop of Rheims, that no peace fhould be made with 
England without the participation, or consent of 
France. At the same time Charles conferred the 
county of Evreux, and the lordthip of Aubigny, on 
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Sir John Stuart of Darnley, who had officiated as pro- 
constable for Buchan, and had commanded the army 
of Scots auxiliaries in his absence. 

The duke of Bedford was no lefs active in obtain- 
ing reinforcements to his’ army- from England; and, 
by freth levies made in France and in Burgundy, the 
war was renewed with frefh vigour. Bedford chose 
for the scene of his action, in person, that part of the 
country where the arms of Charles had been most 
succefsful on the confines of Normandy, where the 
fortified town of Yvri had been sometime before sur- 
prised and taken by Girant dela Paliere. This town 
being besieged by a force which was sufficient to make 
a complete blockade, it was agreed by the garrison, 
according to a custom, usual in these wars, that the 
place fhould be surrendered if no succour fhould ar- 
rive before the middle of August 1424, being three 
months from the time of the agreement. 

Charles having called a military-council, it was re- 
solved, to attempt, without delay, the relief of this 
place. 

He afsembled his army in full force, which consisted 
of about six thousand Scots, two thousand Milanese, 
and five thousand veteran French, besides militia, or 
troops lately raised, that had seen no service. 

Buchan led on his troops towards Chartres. The 
marifhal de la Fayette *, the earl of Douglas, the 
count d’Aumale, and the viscount of Narbonne, were 


* Of whose family is that admirable hero and patriot, M. dela Fayetie 
now general of the national troops of Framce, a man whose memory will 
be dear to posterity, when many ofthe grandecs, both of France and Eng- 
Jand, thall be entirely forgottea. 
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entrusted with.the most important commands under 
the direction of the constable. 

. But before they could come up Yvri had surren- 
dered, of which event Buchan received intelligerice 
at’ the village of Nonancour, about seven leagues from 
Yvri; when, changing his route, he laid siege to Veer- 
neuil, which is inthe domain formerly pofsefsed by the 
duke of Alengon:;-and having summoned the garrison 
to surrender, they deceived the citizens, by circula- 
ting the information by spies, that the siege of Yvri 
was raised, and the king, in great force, at hand to 
support the attack. 

- The garrison was forced by armed citizens to take 
refuge in the citadel, which, two days after, was 
taken by storm. 

Bedford had no sooner been informed of this event, 
than he marched his. whole army within three leagues 
of Verneuil, with a view to ensnare Buchan, by giv- 
ing him battle on ground of his own choice. 

Unfortunately for Buchan, and (but for the maid of 
Orleans) fatally for France, it was determined in the 
council of war to give the regent battle, without 
waiting for a more favourable occasion, or proceed- 
ing, with more important consequences to the cause 
of the king, to pofsefs themselves of the country, and 
gather strength and discipline by gaining time. 

The French barons attached to the king and king- 
dom, who had flocked to Buchay’s standard with 
their raw militia, inspired with that lively courage 
which seems natural.to Frenchmen, contended for 
immediate battle ; and, in the council, over-ruled the 
opinion of the constable, the earl of Douglas, the 
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count d’Aumale, and the other veteran commanders, 
by giving them to apprehend, that the imputation‘of 
timorous caution would be affixed to their determina- 
tion, if they declined the opportunity of battle*; next 
day, the 16th of August, the army of Bedford 
made its approach within view of Verneuil.. He 
drew up his troops in a single line, the archers on: 
the flanks, and two thousand in the rear for reserve. 

The center division was led on by the regent, the 
wings by the earls of Salifbury and Suffolk. - Inthe 
same manner the constable ranged his army under 
the walls of Verneuil. 

In each of his wings were a thousand horse, those 
on the right commanded by the baron de Coulonges; 
the lords of Thienville, Estifsac, and Saintrailles, 
supported by M. de Roucin. 

On the left by M. le Borgne de Caqueran, thé 
lords of Valpergue, and Laquin de Rue, Lombards, 
together with the militia of their countries. - 

The wings were commanded by la Fayette and 
Narbonne. The constable led on in the center. It 
was the intention and order of the constable that 
the attack fhould be received, and not given t+, that 
he might take the advantage of the irregular and 
impetuous onset of the enemy. But the impatience 
of the viscount of Narbonne frustrated the prudent 
plan. of the constable, by leading up his- wing to 
the attack without concert, which forced the .con- 


* Memoires de la Pucelle, p. 28. &@c. trusting to the patriotic ansals 
of Daniel, have ascribed the decision of the council to the impetuous im-~ 
prudence of the Scots, but the preceding account seems more probable. - 

+ Histoire de France, par Meseray, 
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stable to bring up the troops suddenly to his pups 
port, that the line of the army might not-be broken. 

The heavy armed soldiers, and the tropps in gene- 
ral, were thus brought up, unformed and. breathleG, 
to be received by the firm embattled array of the 
Englith, defended, as they were, on their front bya 
breast work of pales, a military device, much and suc+ 
cefsfully used by the Englith, to oppose the rath im-. 
petuosity of the French and Scots. They carried 
palisades constantly with them, and used them on the 
most trivial occasions-of provincial war, 

Notwithstanding this inexcusable and fatal blunder: 
of Narbonne, the cavalry of the wings attacked the. 
Englifh archers, who. were opposed to them, with. 
such impetuosity, that they broke their ranks,. and 
trampled them under foot with great slaughter ; but 
the cavalry on the right, disobedient to orders, pur- 
sued.the flying archers, aud followed. the troops. of 
Lombardy. withthe strength of the French army,. 
supposing the victory to he obtained ; and thus per- 
mitting the men to quit their ranks sod plunder. the. 
baggage of the enemy. 

This disorder proved fatal to the constable and: to 
the honour of the day. The English general availed 
himself of it; and, coming up with firmnefs and or- 
der, in Jefs than an hour the French and Scots were 
totally discomfited and routed, the Englith archers 
rallying, compleating the defeat and comage of the 
French army. 

Of the French, it appears, by parallel-accounts, that 
there fell. feur thousand, with theis brave comman- 
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der the earl of Buchan, the earl of Douglas, and his 
son, with many other persons of distinction. 

- The viscount of Narbonne was:among the first to 
suffer by an honourable death, the gentle punifhment 
of his’rafhnefs. His body was sought for, found, 
and barbarously quartered, and hung upon gibbets 
by order of Bedford, as having been accefsary to the 
afsafsination of the duke of Burgundy. 

On the part of the Englifi army, the victory was 
obtained with the lofs of no more -than sixteen hun- 
dred men at arms ; the lords of Audleigh and Carle. 
ton being among the flain. The number of the wound- 
ed was more considerable, and rejoicings were pro- 
hibited for so bloody a conquest. Next day Verneuil 
was occupied by an Englith garrison. 

Thus perithed John Stuart, earl of Buchan, upon 
the bed of honour,- worthy of that truly royal and 
accomplifhed family to which he owed his origin. 

To no family in Europe can we ascribe superior 
gallantry, genius, elegance of taste, or splendour of 
military and courtly abilities, than to the family of 
Stuart, and for so long a period to no royal family i in 
the world. 

James x. with the earl of Buchan and the lord 
d’Aubigny, his cousins, in a little court like that of 
Scotland, formed a matchlefs groupe ;\ and, in the 
race of d’Aubigny, till the conclusion of the great civil 
war in the year 1648, we behold. succefsion of heroes 
during the whole of its career: Nor, since their cha~ 
racters start from the canvas of history, is it necef- 
sary to point them out to. the admiration of poste. 
nity. 
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THE IMPROVEME SHEEP-AND WOOL. 
Qe Me, p. 


vB “Connection Ae Jinenefs of ie and bardine fs. , 


Here again prejudice has been torward to decjde; 
and bas decided, as usual, improperly. It is very 
generally believed, that fheep which carry fine wool 
are necefsarily more tender than those that ‘yield it 
of-a coarser filament. This, also, I have no hesita~ 
tion in saying, is not true; and every man who has 
his eyes open in a fheep market, or in a flock of theep, 
must observe it as well as me. -I consider- this as 
a most pernicious error, that, if not eradicated, must 
ever tend to abate the profits of theep farming. 
A man who is convinced that fine wool can only ‘be 
obtained from a weakly and wathy breed of theep, 
must be a fool if he does not determine at once to rear 
only coarse wool. But were he to be convinced, as I 
am: satisfied he. may be, by a set of judicious experi- 
ments directed to this point, that, as hardy theep can be 
found which carry fine wool, as any which carry 
coarse wool, (and there are actually in’ Scotland, and 
elsewhere; breeds of fheep, that carry very fine wool, 
far more hardy than other breeds in the same coun- 
try that carry eoarse wool,) he would make haste to 
propagate the one, and to put away the other, to his 
own great emolument. 
8. Connection between closenefs of pile and finenefs of 

Jilament, 

It is.in general believed that a’fine fleece’of wool 
is open-and light, when compared with one that ‘is 
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-eoarser, though my own experience obliges me to de. 
clare, that I conceive this general prejudice to be en- 
tirely unfounded. ‘I have seen many theep that car~ 
‘Ty very thin and light fleeces, though the wool was 
‘extremely ‘coarse; and others exceedingly fine that 
were as clofe as it is pefsible'to conceive. Indeed it 
is now well known to every member of this sociéty, 
that, for closenefs of pile, no breed of theep in this 
‘eduntry can be compared with the Spanifh breed. But 
it is not the word of an individual that ought to have 
weight incases of this sort. It is clear and accurate 
experiment alone that ought to be relied on, and it is 
for that I contend. 
‘9. Shortnefs or length of staple. 

It can hardly be disputed that richnefs of pastures, 
and other favourable circumstances, have an influence 
in lengthening the pile of wool. Some have hence 
inferred that fhort and long wool might be inter+ 
thangeably converted the one into the other ; hence 
‘that no carding wool can be expected on fich pase 
tures, nor combing wool upon heathy commons. 
‘Others, on the contrary, contend that there is a per- 
manent, and unalterable difference in the length of 
the wool of different breeds of theep, which no ma 
nagement can destroy ; that thongh a rich pasture 
-will, im all cases, produce @ lengthier wool than one 
‘that is poorer, in the same manner as a rich soil will 
produce a more luxuriant growth of plants of every 
sort that fhall be reared on it, than if they had grown 
on one that is poorer; yet that this does not tend to 
alter the ultimate proportional size of plants, to 
which nature has prescribed certain differences that 
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on one that. is poorer, yet that this does not tend 
te alter the ultimate proportional size of plants to 
which nature has, prescribed certain differences that 
cannot be interchanged. A gooseberry buth, on a 
rich seil, may, perhaps, sometimes attain as great a 
size as a hawthorn ona poor soil, or a hawthorn as 
an oak ;. yet, sn egual circumstances, the hawthorn 
will always exceed the goeseberry in size, and 
the eak the hawthorn, It is just so, say they, 
with. the length of wool produced by certain breeds 
ef theep, some of which, though they may be acci- 
dentally lengthened or stinted, will, upon the whole, 
preserve an invariable difference between each other, 
if the breed be not contaminated. Which of these 
epiniens are well foynded? Nothing but accurate 
experiments can afford a satisfactory answer to this 
question. 
40, Connection between length of staple and coarsene{s 
of Alament. 

No opinion has been more generally received than 
that there is a necefsary and invariable-connection be- 
tween the length of the staple of wool, and the coarse- 
nefs.of its filament. “That is to say, that the finest 
wool. must. necefsarily be fhort, and wice versa. I 

-am, however, clearly convinced, that there is no real 
foundation for this opinion; because I have had in 
my own flock, fheep that carried wool not exceeding 
two. inches in length, which was of an exceeding 
coarse quality; and, at the same time, I had wool 
that measured seventeen inches, which was finer in 
filament than the finest Spanith wool I could obtain. 
It is of great importance that this circumstance 

VOL. X- G 
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fhould be ascertained by fair and indisputable expex 
riments ; so that the public fhould neither rely up: 
on my word, nor that of any other individual, ina 
matter of so much national importance. , 
11. Connection between the tendency to fatten, and has 

ture of the ficece. 

It is profit alone that the farmer ought to regard 


in choosing a breed of fheep, and not fanciful refine. 


ments of any sort. The improvement of wool isa 


principal object of the attention of this society ; but 
if, by attempting to do this, the farmer must sacrifice 
more valuable considerations, it would be folly in 
him to attempt it. In all their experiments, therefore, 
respect ought to be ‘had to thequalities of the carcase of 
the fheep as well as its wool. If fheep that carry fine 
wool are necefsarily and invariably more tender, or 


more difficult to fatten than those that carry coarse 
wool, it were, perhaps, better never to think of the 
former. But if the quality of the wool has no ne~ 
cefsary connection with the other peculiarities of 
carcase, then it may happen that by attention and 
«are, a breed may be found that fhall afford at the samé 
time fine wool, and be easily fatted. It is a matter, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, to have this 
point clearly elucidated by the fairest and most de« 
cisive experiments. My own observations, on a pretty 
extensive scale of experience, leave me no room to 
doubt on this head; but it is not for my own satis. 
faction.I now enquire, but for the satisfaction of the 
public at large. And the public fhould not rely 
on any afsertions of individuals in matters of so high 


amportance. 
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1a. dnfluence af breed in altering the qualities of fheep. 
Opinions differ prodigiously respecting this impor- 
tant-ob ect of discufsion. Nor can it be otherwise, 
while the objects above specified fhall remain unde- 
cided. Were all these previous questions to be fully 
ascertained, we fhould then be able to speak with 
certainty of the influence of breed, and to act de- 
cisively in practice. Till they be ascertained. we 
must remain in a state of perpetual. uncertainty and 
doubt. ; 

By the practice of the greatest improvers in. Bri- 
tain, it appears that breed .seems.to be found to have 
a.sovereign and uncontroulable influence in altering 
the nature of the animal, though’ it has not a power 
of checking the collateral influence of other circum- 
‘stances on the animal economy. No- man,. for ex, 
ample, who breeds. from a Lancathice .long horned 
bull and cow, will ever produce a:cow of; the fhort 
horned Dutch breed. Here-the effect of breed is in- 
stantly obvious, and. cannot be. mistaken. But 
fhould.a man, in the the: rich vale of Gloucester, 
breed from a Highland cow and bull,. which, in aw 
ordinary soil, would not exceed twenty-eight or thirty 
stone weight, he will gradually raise: them to such 
a size as tu weigh sixty,.seventy, or perhaps eighty 
stone or upwards ; while a breed: of Englith cattle, by 
being reared for alength of time, upon a poor pas- 
ture would be gradually diminithed in size till it be- 
came smaller than the Highland breed, reared upon a 
richer soil. Thus would the two breeds, in respect 
to siwe at least, be apparently interchanged the one 
for the other, as the’ smaller might become the lar- 
get. This, to hasty observers, would seem to be.a 
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real alteration of the qualities of the breed ; though 
at be, in fact, only an acctdenta/ variation, occasioned 
by the influence of collateral circumstances; for, in 
all other respects but the size, these. breeds, in all 
circumstances, preserve their original and distinctive 
difference ; and let them change places they will 
quickly ‘return to. what: they. were before. The 
Highland cattle, restored to their barren. hills, 


will dwindle to their former size; and the Englith 


bre¢d, ‘in its rich vales afsume their former.magni+ 
tude, and be exactly the same thing, after many. ge- 
nerations, as they were at first, if the dreed has:not 
been contaminated. Just soit happens in the veges 
table kingdom. The hawthorn which springs up 
in a rich and fertile.vale, rises to a lofty tree, spreads 
wide its branches around, and. outstrips the oak itself 
which grows on a niggard soil, and in an exposed si- 
tuation ; but this deviation from the laws of nature 
is only an acerdental, nota radical change. ; 

It is-in thigway that circumstances which maby 
produce acéidental changes on the qualities of theep 
and wool, ‘thawing not been distinguifhed from. the 
tore permanent changes resulting from breeds, have 
oceasioned a’ confusion of ideas on ‘this head. that 
ovght to be removed: An enterprise. that seems to 
be highly worthy the attention of this society. Many 
men have observed; for example, that rich pastures 
augment the length of wool, which it no doubt does ; 
hence they conclude, that:long or fhiort wool depends 
entirely on. pastures, and noton the nature of the ori- 
ginal breed ; though they must very often see in the 
same pastures, different breeds, which, in this respect, 
preserve all their original qualities unimpaired. Others 
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having observed that some of the common breeds carry 

long wool that is very coarse, have concluded that these 

qualities (¢. ¢. length and coarsenefs,)) cannot be dis: 

joined; and chat the influence of dreed, in this case, 

will soon be lost. Others having observed that the 

fleece produced by the same fheep in-one season; 

has been much coarser than that which the same 

fheep afforded in a former season, have thought they 

had good reason to conclude, if the fheep chanced to 

be moved from a coarser to a finer gang, that this 

change was undoubtedly occasioned by the richer 

pasture. They did not advert that if the season in 

which the wool was produced was warmer than the - 
former, the wool must of-necefsity: have been much 

coarser than the wool of the former season, though the 

fheep had been kept upon its former: pasture. If 
the fheep chanced to go froma richer toa coar- 

ser pasture, the obvious deterioration of the wool 

would be as inevitably attributed to the pasture, not 

to the change of climate between one year and ano: 

ther. Thus it must ever happen, that so long as we - 
are ignorant of the precise effect of a change. of cli- 

mate, pastare, management, sex, age, te. on the 

quality of the same breed of theep, we must be per- 

petually groping in the dark, and reasoning as fancy 

or caprice may dictate, so-that our practice must be 

unsteady, and our opinions contradictory. What. 
enterprise, therefore, could be more worthy of a so- 

ciety which has so-strongly.attracted the notice of all: 
Europe, than to begin by chalking out and steadily 

pursuing 2 set of experiments calculated to remove 

those doubts, and to introduce certainty in a matter 

of so much national importance ? 
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} Committee of experiments. — 

From these considerations, I would beg leave to 
propose that a committee of this society fhould.be ap- 
pointed, under the name of the committee of expert- 
ments, to make aclear and distinct spesification of 
such experiments as they fhould deem uecefsary to 
be made for elucidating the particulars above allus 
ded to, and others they fhould deem of equal impor- 
tance, and to report to the society the result.of their 
deliberations. And let it be an article of instruction 
to that committee, to be very minute in describing 
all the particulars necefsary to be attended to in 
making these experiments, so as to guard against er- 
ror. Should stich a report, corrected by the society, 
be afterwards publifhed, it may serve as a clue to 
direct the experiments of such public spirited indi- 
viduals as were desirous ef co-operating with the 
society in forwarding so useful an undertaking. 

The great object to be ever held im view by this so- 
ciety, in these and every other enterprise, must be 
the improveme t of Britifh wool ; and in the first 
place the improvement of our fhort carding wool. 
But, in attempting to obtain the object aimed at, 
care must be ta..en not to sacrifice any other ad- 
vantage we already pofsefs that fhould tend to di- 
minith the profit of the farmer. The prudent fheep 
rearer will not rafhly depart from what he knows 
to be profitable, for another practice he does not 
know with certainty to be better. If to obtain one 
pound of fine wool he loses two of a coarser sort—if 
he must adopt am-re tender instead of a hardier 
breed, fire wvol would be purchased at a price far 
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beyond its value. But if-itthall be proved bya set of 
judicious experiments, which I have no doubt will be 
the case, thatfinenefs of wool does not necefsarily tend 
to diminith its quantity, and that fheep of the hardiest 
sort may be:found that produce the finest and closest 
pile of wool, then his attention “would be directed to 
make diligent search to try if he could discover that 
breed wich: pofsefsed ~ll the different qualities which 
render fheep valuable in the highest degree. But ia 
this enquiry he fhould proceed with caution, and ne-“ 
ver go an inch beyond the bounds that accurate ex- 
periments prescribe to him; fancy and affection fhould 
be here out of the question,—it is preft only that 
ought to be regarded. When ever the farmer has 
obtained a. good breed, let him lay it down as a maxim, 
from which nothing fhall ‘make him depart, ne- 
ver, on the gne hand, to alter it .or change it for ano- 
ther, till he has had decisive experience that he is to 
do it for the better; nor, on the other hand, ever te 
rest satisfied that his breed cannot be improved till 
he has obtained one that pofsefses every estimable 
quality in the highest known degree. 

That I may not be here: misunderstood, let it be 
supposed that he has obtained a breed that affords 
very fine wool in abundant quantity, and thrives 
kindly upon his gang; though another kind fhauld 
come in his way, that fattened alittle more easily, 
let him, before he resolves to adopt this last, make a 
fair experiment to try if the whole of the fheep of 
that kind, which can be kept on a given quantity of 
such food, as he can command, will afford him more 
profit, taking in every article as cumulo, carcasey 
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“fleece, and accidents, than another kind with which 
it is compared. If this experiment fhould turn out 
in favour of his own’breed, let him reject the strange 
breed with which it was compared; but let him not 
rest satisfied that it never can be improved. Let 
him be ever on the search for a breed of fine woolled 
fheep, that fatten very kindly. Let him-watch for 
these with the utmost care, and, wherever he can 
find them, let no expenee deter him from giving them 
a fair-experimental trial. But if he has been so lucky 
as to come near to»perfection with his own flock ; where 
is he so likely to meet with that valuable kind as in that 
flock? With a view to discover these valuable indivi- 
duals let him observe them continually with the mast 
attentiveeye. Let himhandle them often, and carefully 
discriminate those which have, in the highest degree, 
the valuable qualities he withes to obtain. . Let them 
be selected from -the others, the very best rams put 
-to the picked ewes, and so on, perpetually selecting 
the best from the best. In this manner, by a con- 
tinued attention, it is ‘inconceiveable what im- 
provements may be made in a continuance of years, 
I myself once chanced to observe 2 little cow of my 
own, that continued at all times fat, when treated in 
the same way with my other cattle ; and theugh fhe 
was scarcely ever in her life that the might not have 
‘been slaughtered for beef, others of my cows, equal- 
ly fed with her, were sometimes very lean. I kept 
her many years, but never was so lucky as to obtaina 
bull calf from her that lived; yet I can, atthis day, easily 
distinguith that breed, by their good plight, from my 
-other cattle, after fhe has been dead more than twen- 
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ty years: “Such being the evident.permanency of 
breeds, let me recommend: this circumstance very 
warmly to the attention of all who with to engags 
seriously in the improvement of their fheep. But lee 
no theep rearer ever forget, that it is: the breed of 
fheep which, on bis own particular gang, and not on that 
of another, yields him the most profit, that is the 
kind he ought to rear, whether it carry coarse or 
fine wool, or whether it be im vogue at the time, on 
the reverse. Itis money only that makes the pot té 
boil. Andtet him also -advert, that, if breed- be se 
powerful in improving, it is equally efficacious in des 
teriorating a flock; so that he ought to take great 
care how he alters ‘that breed which he already pofs 
sefses ; and on no-account ought he to introduce» 
strange ram into his flock, till the superior qualities 
of that breed over his own have been ascertained in 
the most indisputable manner by clear and decisive 
éxperiments. 


Jas. ANDERSON. , 


Avonest the various as Coes in the science of 


politics, I believe there is none in which lefs pro- 

grefs has been made, in point of improvement, than 

that ef taxation. Notwithstanding the numerous 

and deep discufsions, that almost every branch of the 

revenue laws has undergone, both in and out of par- 

liament, we find ourselves loaded with taxes, that 
YOL. M. H 
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produce evils ten-fold greater than they are capable 
of occasioning, were the duties payable the only cause 
of complaint,—with revenue officers to such an im~ 
mense number both under the customs and excise, 
that they form one of the greatest and most constant 
articles of expence to government,—and withal we are 
overcome with smugglers, and reventie sales of sei- 
zed goods, to such an extent, that in many branches of 
tommerce the fair trader is beaten out of the field. 
With a view to point out, as far as lies within my 
power, the causes of these evils, and to excite in 
ethers, endowed with more information and abilities, a 
desire of turning their eyes toward an object of somuch 
importance, and endeavouring to devise the means of 
putting our taxations on a more simple. and lefs hurt. 
ful footing, I thall, with the permifsion of the Editor 
of the Bee, offer to the public, from time to time, my 
remarks on ‘such parts of the revenue laws as 
come immediately under my observation, in the 
course of my own businefs as a merchant, 
1. Of overstreaching taxation, 

It is a very plausible and generally received idea, 
that the higher a duty is, the more it produces; but 
there is not any principle ‘more fallacious or more 
dangerous. I fhall pick owt, ‘as particular instances, 
the duties payable on the;importation of spirits and 
tobacco. 

On all European spirits there is a duty payable on 
importation to Britain, of five fhillings and ten-pence 
per gallon. wri * 

» The cost of geneva of the first quality is at pre- 
sent, at Rotterdam, about 1s. 10d. per gallon, brandy, 
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since the commencement of the disturbances in France, 
has been much dearer, which has in a great degree 
prevented the smuggling of that article. 

The consequence of this very high duty, it being 
above three times: the value of the spirits, is, that an 
immense smuggling has been carried on ever since it 
was so high. And notwithstanding every method 
that could be devised for its prevention having been 
adopted by government, it still continues. The evils 
of this smuggling are easily seen: I thall enumerate 
some of them. 

1st. It destroys, in a double capacity, legal come 
merce, the support of which every good politician 
pays much attention to. In the first place the smugg- 
lers are enabled to. bring the spirits. to market ata 
price far lower than the person who pays the duties 
can; and, in the second: place, there are such great 
quantities of these spirits, that have: been seized and 
condemned by the revenue officers, exposed to sale 
at the custom-house and excise office, that it is im- 
pofsible for the fair trader ever to compete with 
them, however low his prices may be ;. for the lower 
he sells, the lower will these condemned spirits be 
knocked off at, as they must be sold at what they 
will bring. 

2d. It brings ruin into the part of the country 
where it exists. The temptation is so great that 
persons pofsefsed of capital, allured by the glittering 
prospect of gain, relinquifh lawful occupations, as 
mean drudgery, and grasp eagerly at the thousands 
that they are to gain by purchasing spirits at 1s. 10d.. 
and selling them at 7s. 10d. per gallon. They pur- 
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chase fhips, engage men, send out remittances,——their 
wefsels and cargoes.are seized, they, and their families, 
who lived in affluence and respect, are plunged at 
euce into bankruptcy and.indigence, drawing along 
with them many small dependants. But.fhould they 
be so fortunate as to succeed in the attempt, and gain 
great sums by the prosperous ifsue of their lawlefs 
enterprise, they stop not there. Fate acts the same 
part by them, as a cunning fharper at whist does by a 
pigeon ; allowing them to run on in the gaudy path 
of gain till their heads are uplifted with the inchantang 
phantom ; and with one blow they are cast down, 
and all their flowery prospects come to nought, 
Thus it happens with all, rich and poor, in those un- 
happy counteits. where smuggling prevails. If I ex: 
cept a very few, indeed, who die worth considerable 
sums of money made by the diabolical traffic; and 
these increase the.evil by being looked at by their 
countrymen as happy examples, worthy of imita-, 
tion. 

3dly. The good morals of the people, by this term 
I mean the proper direction of the principle of dis- 
tinguifhing right from wrong, are, by every able po- 
litician, whether.in a public or private capacity, con- 
sidered as an object of the first importance. And 
these are, by smuggling, entirely destroyed. When 
the laws in one instance ave held at nought, very 
little respect is paid. to them in another; and it 
is a well known fact, .thatim every country where 
smuggling is practised extensively, it is not only acy 
counted no crime te defraud the revenue, but it is 
also considered as a virtue;. and Iubelieve that, had 
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smuggling been as near the origin of society in Gal- 
loway, as fighting was in Rome, virtue * would have 
implied dexterity ia smuggling in the former, as it 
did bravery in the latter. How often do we hear 
of spightful murders being committed in Kent, of re- 
bellious combats in Galloway and Ayrthire, betwixt 
his majesty’s officers and the people; and of un- 
paralleled, and bragged-of feats of swindling in all 
the smuggling counties of Britain? All are owing 
to smuggling. 

I could enumerate many more instances of the 
aneful effects of illicit commerce, all of which oper 
rate most powerfully inthose very parts of our coun- 
try that are destined by nature-to fhine in commerce, 
and spread wealth and happimefs around them, if that 
evil were removed; but.I must hold for the present, 
and in my next paper I {hall probably state what are 
the effects of exorbitant duties on the amount of the 
revenue, which is the primary, object of considera- 
tion in imposing them. 

Leith, 1792, Traber Poxiticat. 


ON. THE MILKY WAY. 
For the Bee. 


Ig our sua were viewed by a person at the nearest 
fixed star, that star would appear asun, and ovr 
sun would appeera fixed star. How. grand is the 
idea that every fixed star is asun toa number of 
planets around it! And yet, if we reason from ana- 
logy, it is not more strange than-true. The breadth 


®* Virtus, iin Latin, signifies bravery, 
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of the earth’s orbit scarcely bears any sensible prow 
portion to the distance of the nearest fixed stars. 

We thall here hazard a conjecture concerning the 
universe from the appearance of the milky way. 
The milky way, (when seen to perfection in a clear 
night, so clear as to occur only once or twice in 
twelve months, and brighter than is necefsary to dis- 
cover the planet Herschell to the naked eye,) the 
milky way appears a great circle in the heavens, 
pafsing by the swan on the north, and dog-star on, 
the south, and not far from the pole of the ecliptic. 
Of this great circle of the milky way, the earth of 
course appears to be the center. 

The conjecture we hazard from this appearance, is, 
that the universe of the fixed stars is a great zodiac, 
or grand ecliptic, of some thicknefs, but of little thick- 
nefs in comparison to. its vast length and breadth, or 
an azing circumference: That the fixed stars have 
formed themselves into such a grand Zodiac by mutual 
attraction ; as the planets, by’a like attraction, have 
resolved themselves into the plane of the ecliptic: 
That we, who are placed in the middle of this grand 
zodiac of the universe, see the more distant parts of 
it like a round belt, or great circle, of some breadth,. 
of which we ourselves are in the center: That this 
great circle is the milky way: That the fixed stars 
we see on every side of us, are all comprehended 
within the compafs of the grand zodiac; but being 
comparatively near us, must appear to us in all points 
of the sphere: That we only perceive it to afsume 
the figure of a zodiac in those parts that are compae 
ratively more remote: And that, in the most dis- 
taut parts of it, myriads of fixed siars, forming them- 
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selves, rank’ behind rank, into embattled legions, pre- 
sent to us, and to our view, the great circle of the 
milky way. Our ecliptic stands nearly at right 
angles to the surface of our earth: The position of 


the milky way may have determined the position of 
AsTRoNnoMICUs. 









our ecliptic. 








READING MEMORANDUMS. 
THe weak mind, unable to think, naturally flies 
to anecdote to find conversation ; and you will seldom 
be entertained with a happy, or decent selection. 


EE 
. There is often an unfoftunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, which is sometimes so intricate, from 
chance, as to leave the innocent bewildered in the 
mazes of suspicion, without affording the slightest 
clue for them, to retrace their way out of it. 













Friendthip (like love,) now a-days is a word of 
fahhion. ’Tis a sort of superstitious, cabalistical 
word, which once had the power of joining people 
together, but, like witchcraft, has now lost its force. 











Let not the unfeeling stoze deride the pleasures of 
this world, and despise a bappinefs, which his 
gloomy soul is ineapable.of tasting; it presents many 
enjoyments, which the eye of reason may behold 


avith approbation. 


ss The ways of providence are dark and intricate, 
*¢ Puzzled with mazes, and perp'ex’d with errors.” 


PF _____—_ __} 
On reading Blair’s sermons, it is observed, “ those 
sermons are pitty in the most enticing form; and 
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whilst you admire the elegant language they ‘are re- 
plete with, a secret impulse bids you follow the 
charming precepts. 

Melancholy brings to one’s mind the exprefsions of 
others, which exactl describe our own. sensations, 
more than any other affection. 


We are fever more angry than when we find our. 
selves duped. Natural, justifiable pride revolts 
against duplicity ; and we can sooner forgive any in< 
jury than that of deceit. 


Courage incites soldiers 3 fight for their country : 
But it is cowardice alone that*drives duelists toge2 
ther. 


Three maxims never'to be departed from, for @ 
happy life. 

1st. An implicit acquiescence in the will of pro- 
vidence, from.a conviction that all its dispensations 
are ultimately intended for our good. 

ad. That, without embarafsing ourselves by re~ 
verting to the past, or looking forward to the future, 
we ought, in every present instance, to act in strict 
conformity to the dictates of conscience and reason. * 

3d. Never consider slight omifsions, and trifling 
errors, as beneath our care and attention. 


Many things would remain perfectly harmlefs by 
neglect, that are too frequently exalted into mischief 
by being legally noticed. 





POETRY.” 


MARTIAL LIB, VIII. EPIG. iii, IMITATED. 
I. 


Ween hill you end my théughtlefs bard ? 
What reams of verses would you write? 
Without an atom of reward, 
Though all admire your ev'ry flight. 
11. 
The camp, the city, and the court, 
The farmer plodding at his plough, 
The premier seeking each resort, 
To pay our debts the devil knows how: 
Ill. 
All these and fifty thousand others, 
Have learn’d your charming odes by heart ; 
Though spite their admiration smothers, 
Ev’n critics murmur-.your desert. 
Iv. 
When creeds,-and farces, and reviews, 
And dictionaries past all number, 
Shall} plug the windows of our stews, 
As tight as Jémmy Boswell’s lumber: 
v. 
When you have rotted in a jail, 
Without one.turf your bones to cover, 
The milk maid, blafhing o’er her pail, 
Shall tune your ballads to her lover. 
vi. 
The thephérd while his lambs are feeding, 
And .his fond bantlings throng to hear, 
Shall on the daisy, where he’s reading, 
Diop the pure homage of a tear. 
VII. 
Let others in their lofty rhime, 
Raise:ruffian valour to the fkies,~ 
But scorn to prostitute your time, 
In teaching homicide-disguise. 
Vill. 
T’were past all Greck,—all Shakespeare's glory,-. 
Iftender, innocent, amusing, 
While sot one.erime profanes your story, 
Nevty thall think it worth perusing. 
Ix. 
For since in baby clothes young nature, 
First tried ten thousand orbs to whirl, 
There has not smiled in mortal feature, 
So lovely, so divin: a girl ! BoMBARDINJON : 
VOL, X. I. 
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To the Editor of the Bee. 


Br Editor, 


I happened to have the good fortune to be present at the grand concert 
which was performed at the opera house London, for the benefit of 
Thomas Linley, esq, it was at this concert that the much lamen ed Mrs 
Sheridan sung for the last time in public. The effect Mrs Sheridan's 
wonderfully pathetic powers had upon me, Mr Editor, I am unable to 
describe, pen and paper, even in a {killful hand, could give but 
4 very faint idea of it. The house was so overflowed that forms were 
obliged to be placed on the stage 3 and these,being filled. by ladies, a 
crowd of gentlemen were thankful to get standing room between the 
side scenes, &c. &c. I mention these circumstances to fhew the anxie- 
ty of the public on this occasion ; and among this numerous afsemblage 
I don’t think there was a dry eye to be found during the time that Mrs 
Sheridan was singing her pathetic songs; and the profefsors in the or- 
chestra were so deeply affected, that they almost forgot their functions. Mr 
Editor I was one of the singing boys belonging to the chapel royal, and 
received the first part. of my musical education ynderthe late Dr 
Nares, organist and composer to the king; and during my stay in the 
chapel royal, I frequented the oratorios, opera house, play houses, and 
all the concerts of note, and consequently heard all the singers of 
the day 3; and, on my quitting the chapel royal, 1 went to Italy, where I 
remained several years; but neither there, nor any where else, have £ 
yet heard a singer that equalled, or came any thing near, in the pathetic 
stile, the late Mrs Sheridan. I am, Sir, your constant reader and well 
wither, 

Broughton Fuly 1792. T. H. Butcer. 
Ee . 


A DIRGE, OR PATHETIC VOCAL RONDO, DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE LATE MRS SHERIDAN, BY T. H. BUTLER. : 


The favourite Scots air of Lewie Gordon is the musical theme of this 
composition ; but those additions which form it into! a rondo are 
mostly new; the whoie will be humbly presented tu the public in avg i 
fhort time. , 
Ronpo. 4 


Bow the head thou lily fair, 
Bow the head in mournful guise, 
Sickly turn thy fhining white, 
Bend thy stalk and never rise. 


Shed thy leaves thou lovely rose, 
Shed thy leaves so sweet and gay ; 
Spread them wide on the cold earth, 
Quickly let them fade away. 
Byw thy head, &c. 
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Fragrant woodbine all untwins, 
All untwine from yonder bow’r; 
Drag thy branches on the ground, 
Stain with dust each tender flow’r. 
Bow the head, &c. 
For mute is that harmonious voice, 
That went to breathe the sounds of love; 
And lifelefs are those beauteous limbs, 
That with such ease and grace did move. 
Bow the head &c, 


———————)0U“ = ——————>———oo——o——oo———= 


ON THE SPRING. 


For the Bee. 
1. 


F are spring advance and lead the hours, 
In festive round, to favour love 5 
In yonder desolated bow’'rs, 
May we thy sweets ambrosial prove! 
Il. 
Farewell the dreary winter's reign, 
The cold, the lonely hours are past ; 
Hail lovely spring! and all thy train! 
Thrice welcome art thou to our coast! 
111. 
“Now chearly o'er the mofsy lawn 
The swain trips fast to see his fair; 
His heart elated with the dawn 
Of verdant Spring’s most wholesome air. 
Iv. 
Just so the man, whose heart on fire, 
"Js rack’d with dreadful discontent; 
Till in his mind new thoughts respire, 
And Jove’s almighty aidis sent. 
v 


With this renew'd his spirit braves 
Each danger and despairing thought ; 
He, rolling on life’s troubl’d waves, 
To fhore with peace and safety’s broughts M; 
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_ GLEANINGS OF LITERATURE. | 
Electric symptoms accompanying earthquakes, exemplified in 
an account of the earthquakes of Jamaica, anno 1766, ex- 


tracted from a letter fr n Martin Butt. 
‘Sir, To the Ei ofthe Bee. 


“From the r1th of June to the present time we have 
either expected to be buried by earthquakes, or blown 
away by hurricanes; but, thank God, no great mischief 
has yet been done, although our neighbours of Cuba 
have suffered ‘considerably by the former, and we are 
hourly in dreadful apprehension of hearing that they have 
had a violent hurricane, frem the symptoms observed in 
our sea and atmosphere, 

“ The first earthquake, for we have had no fewer than forty 
fhocks, happened a few minutes past midnight of the 11th 
of June, after a long course of intensely hot weather. That 
evening I had invited a company to sup with me ; but be- 
fore eight o’clock felt such a trembling of my: limbs, with 
stricture and anxious uneasinéfs on my breast, and vertigo, 
that I was forced to retire from my guests and go to bed. 
I then felt precisely as I was wont to do under the influ- 
ence of electricity, which always affects my nerves so sur- 
prisingly, that, when others are undergoing electrical fhocks, 
I decline the experiment, as I do not recover the effect of 
it for-hours. , 

“ Not knowing the cause of my uneasinefs, and apprehen- 
ding approaching disease, I determined to let blood, and 
put my feet in warm water, after which I fell inte a sweat, 
and then into a disturbed sleep, out of which I was.awake- 
ned by the violence of a fhock of earthquake. 
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“ Mrs Butt, who has much presence of mind, and 
was lefs confused than myself, as the had not gone to sleep, 
thought this rst thock consisted of three or four in succef- 
sion, following each other like pulses, or waves of the séa 

“ What from my dizzinefs, the rocking of the earth, 
the thundering hollow noise of the atmosphere, joined to 
the rattling of furniture, bursting open of doors and win-' 
dow fhutters, the combined cries of goats, dogs, cats, and 
poultry, the cracking ofthe timbers of the houses and other 
circumstances, the dismay and horror of the scene was 
inexprefsible. 

This thock proceeded from north to south or from 
N. N. E. to S. S. W. as appeared afterwards from the 
pregrefs of the mischief of which I was previously convin- 
ced by observing that some specimens of natural history ;. 
which I had placed on thelves in my- library, in that di- 
rection, were not displaced, as others were in a contrary: 
posture, but only forced in a regular manner, by protrusion, 
on the little perpendicular partitionsthat subdivided the 
thelves, to-separate the-contents. - 

“In the account of the earthquake felt at London in the 
year 1749, communicated by Martin Folkes to the royal 
society, it is mentioned, that fifhes leapt above.a foot and’ 
an half high from their ponds, and the.same appearance 
was noticed here at Mosquito Point; and to prove how 
violent the stroke was upon the waters, the men of .war, 
and other fhips in these seas, received euch a fhock, that the 
seamen imagined they had struck. or run afhore. 

“ T remember that in Denah’s account of the earthquake 
felt at Turin, in the. year 1755, contained in his letters to 
Abraham Trembly, which are epitomised in the philoso- 
phical transactions of the year 1766, the following query 

is offered : 
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“ Whether there isnot a great co-operation of electricity 
in the production of earthquakes? and. this query was 
brought up forcibly to my recollection, from what I felt 
upon this occasion, which I have already described. 

_ “ For if earthquakes are solely owing to the causes that 
have been usually afsigned, whence proceeded those sensati- 
ons which I never experienced,:saye under the action of 
electricity? and whence the. dead calm, .and -motionlefs 
state of the clouds, which, for an hour before the fhock, al- 
most suffocated many people here, obliging them at mid- 
night to get out of bed and sit in their piazzas ? 

“* Moreover, the sound immediately preceding the earth- 
quake, so exactly resembled the noise of thunder, that, ta- 
king every circumstance into consideration,.the query of 
Donah deserves to be noticed with attention. 

“ If explosion from pent up steam, or other subterranean 
theory of earthquake, were only to be taken into considera- 
tion in explaining these appearances, how comes it to pals 
‘that congenial symptoms of the atmosphere @'c. were felt 
‘in Sumatra, during. the earthquake ef Lisbon in the 
year 1755? 

“* Besides, the electric feelings of the people here, prior 
to the great fhock, were felt more severely on the moun- 
‘tains than on the low lands, which does not correspond to 
the modern theories. of Mitchel, and-other approved wri- 

“ters on the subject of earthquakes. 

“ In our case, the mountains continued almost incefsantly 
tremulous, while, on the low lands,:there were spaces of an 
hour between the thecks, which would not comport with 
the theory of steam acting by the communication of the 
strata, as conjectured by Mitchel. 

“ As to the direction of michief invearthquakes heretofore 
mentioned, it seems to agree very well with: the stratical 

construction of the globe, but not without the co-operatis 
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on of the electric fluid, which has indeed been also obser- 
ved in all the great eruptions of Ewa and Vesuvius, and so 
anciently, if I remember right, as by Pliny. 

“In my feelings, prior to this earthquake of ours, I have 
not been singular ; as you will remember, from the account 
given by Ulloa of the symptoms felt at Cadiz im the year 
1755, during the earthquake at Lifbon. Almost every body 
there suffered either by the Head ach, convulsive attacks, 
sudden langours, flyiag pains, and an opprefsion’ of spirits, 
with sicknefs, purgings, and vomitings, for hours before 
any tremulation of the earth was observed. 

“ Dr Shehely in his philosophy of earthquakes, mentions 
similar circumstances relating to the experience of the 
people at London, during the time of this great catas 


strophe. 

“ For my own part, I mean to draw no inferences, nor té 
aim at the folly of a system, but only to relate to your 
lordthip what I felt during the late earthquakes in our 


island.”? 


REVIEW. 


HISTORY OF SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF HARD DRINKING, BY 
J- Ce LETTSOa4y pt RS. FSA. 4to. 
"Tis small pamphlet ‘€xhibits a striking view of the mi- 
serable effects that are the consequences of hard drinking, 
which deserve to be particularly attended to at the pre- 
sent time, when the price of spirits are so low, as to hold 
out a temptation to persons in the lowest ranks of life to 
exceed ia this way. .It_is not to be expected that per- 
sons of this description will attend to any thing that can 
be said or written on this head; but those who have the 
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welfare.of the country, and the happinefs of the people at 
heart, ought, surely to exert themselves to try, if pofsible, 
to mitigate an evil productive of such. miserable conse- 
quences, 

After a few introductory observations, the benevolent 
author divides the cases of this clafs under the following 
heads : 

“* The frst, says he, are those who early in-life have ha. 
bituated themselves to drink freely of wine of various 
kinds, and, from their situations in life, undergone a change 
of climate, as from Europe to-the Indies, &c. Punch 
drinkers, likewise, have. been. liable to similar. complaints. 
The first appearance of disease. is lofs of appetite, which 
at length is so weakened and. vitiated, that, after taking 
food, before the return of the next meal a kind of heavy 
pain of the stemach,. without a constriction.of the muscles 
of theabdomen,comes.on, and with a slight effort, a sweet- 
ith, brackith, or acid fluid,.is. thrown,up, and .the pain and 
constriction for a fhort time subside. For several.years 
in this unhappy state, the patient drags on a life, rendered 
now and then more supportable, either by renewed potd- 
tions, or exputations, till at length the bodily and mental 
powers become impaired ;. the object grows emaciated, 
the whole bedy fhiinks ; , neither swelling nor dropsy ap- 
pear, though the countenance looks sallow; the region of 
the liver is not enlarged, and the liver itself seems lefs 
than natural; the urine is not very: high coloured ;. the 
feces are hard and dark coloured ; the. stomach will take 
and retaia food, but; after receiving it, it is opprefsed, and 
feels tightened or contracted in its dimensions; the pati- 
ent exprefses it; as if it were tied by a strait bandage ; 
the same sensation affects the intestines, and the abdomen 
suffers such itregular constrictions, as become evident to 
the external toush, the muscles being drawn into irregular 
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action, the surface of the belly is diversified with prot- 
berances and cavities ; sometimes the spasmodic strictures 
run transversely, and raise the surface like waves of the 
sea. The pain continues increasing to such excefs, that 
the miserable sufferer is obliged to prefs against a table or 
some hard body, to mitigate’ his distrefs, till vomiting 
brings a respite ; or he hastens this operation, by thrust 

ing his finger into the throat; and thus relieves himself 
till the next reception of nourifhment, when the same tra- 
gedy is repeated. The matter discharged is thin, acrid, 
sour, sweet, or brackifh. Sometimes instead of constipa- 
tion, an occasional purging ensues, and mitigates the pain, 
whilst it subdues the constitution ; and after years of mi- 
sery, the victim slides into a fatal decay ; but long before 
this, the. powers of the mind have been debilitated, and 
its recollection and actions impaired. 

“« The second train of distrefsful symptoms which I fhall 
relate, more generally succeed the free use of spirits, or of 
wines, with the admixture of spirits, as Madeira; and espe- 
cially where late hours and illicit amours have been su- 
peradded. 

“ The early symptoms of complaint are, a pain and op- 
prefsien about the pit of the stomach after eating, or dis- 
tension from fluids; this pain extends to the breast and 
fhoulders; there are frequent eructations of wind, which 
seem to burn the throat as they ascend ; these symptoms, 
which are usual in affections of the liver, and particularly 
in bilious effusions, are at first so trivial, as seldom to a- 
larm the fears of the patient, or he slightly mentions them 
as.symptoms of the gout, whilst he attempts to avert the 
“present suffering, by indulging more freely in the very 
cause of the mischief, till repeated fillips of raw spirits, or 
a dilution of the poison, render existence miserable. 

VOL, X. K 
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“ The appetite now totally fails, but an insatiable thirst 
continues, and if it be not supplied with an exhilarating 
cordial, the vital spirits instantly flag, and such horrors 
take place asare dreadful even to a bye-stander ; the poor vie- 
tim is so deprefsed, as to fancy a thousand imaginary evils; 
he expects momentarily to expire, and starts up suddenly 
from his seat; walks wildly about the room; breathes 
fhort, and seems to struggle for breath; if these horrors 
seize him in bed, when waking from slumber, he springs 
up like an elastic body, with a-sense of suffocation, and 
the horrors of frightful objects around him ; at the same 
time the pain of the stomach continues and augments ; 
the sight of wholesome plain food gives disgust instead 
of appetite ; drink is his cry; or if: hunger is excited, 
it is after high-seasoned, salt, or-acrid nouridhment. 

“ At this time, if a dropsy, or fatal :jaundice, do not 
terminate. existence, the legs fhrink, are-swarthy coloured 
like the rest.of. the body, and sometimes purple spots ap- 
pear and disappear foramany months ; the-extremities feel 
sore to the touch, and -upon scratching .them, exude 
blood ; the thighs likewise fhrink; but the body, and. 
particularly about the region of the liver;enlarges, and the 
hardnefs of the liver may be frequently: traced: The face - 
is nearly copper-coloured, is emaciated, sometimes with 
little suppurations, which dry and-turn-scaly ; the breath 
smells like rotten apples,.and the morbus mger, or vomitings 
of a fluid like that of coffee-grounds, snatch the patient 
from complicated misery. .Sometimes.a purging, or 
bloody discharge, hasten the-catastrophe. 

“« The hird train of symptoms to be-described, is not 
confined to age or sex, but is in general more frequently 
the attendant of the female sex. 

“‘ The persons liable to the symptoms, have been those 
of delicate habits, who have endeavoured to overcome the 
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nervous debility, by the aid of spirits; many of these have 
begun the use of these poisons from persuasion of their 
utility, rather than from the love of them; the relief, 
however, being temporary, to keep up their effects, fre- 
quent accefs is had to the same delusion, till at length 
what was taken by compulsion, gains attachment, and a litt!e - 
drop of brandy, or gin and water, becomes as necefsary as 
food; the female sex, from natural delicacy, acquire this 
custom by slow degrees, and the poison being admitted in 
small doses; is slow in its operations, but not lefs painful 
in its effects. 

“The soberer clafs of tradesmen, also, who occasionally 
indulge in their sixpenny-worth of brandy -and water; 
gradually-slide into the same unhappy habits, and entail 
upon their constitutions the same misery, which fhall 
now introduce. 

“ ‘The first appearance of indisposition very much re 
sembles what has been last described; and under the decep- 
tion of the gout; the fuel is heaped upon the fire; till. the 
delusion has been too long maintained to admit of retreat 
in general, at least the attachment to the use of spirituous 
drinks, becomes ‘so predominant, that neither threats nor 
persuasions are powerful enough to overcome-it. The 
miserable sufferer is so infatuated, as, in spite of locks and 
keys, to. bribe by high rewards the dependent nurse pri- 
vately to procure it. 

“ But the concluding symptoms are very different from 
either of the foregoing histories ; - frequently; indeed, the 
appetite for food vanifhes, but sometimes continues voraci- 
ous; and, at the same time, whilst the body is costive, and 
no vomiting ensues, the lowerextremities grow more and 
more emaciated; the legs become as smooth as polifhed 
ivory, and the soles of the feet even iglafsy and. fhining 
and at the same time so tender, that the weight ‘of the fin- 
ger excites fhricks and moaning; and yet I have known, 
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that, in 2 moment’s time, heavy prefsure has given ne un- 
easinels, The legs, and the whole lower extremities, lose 
all power of action ; wherever they are placed, there they 
remain till moved again by the attendant; the arms and 
hands acquire the same palsified state, and the patients are 
rendered incapable of feeding themselves. Thus for years 
they exist, with no material alteration in the seize of the 
body, or aspect of the countenance. 

“‘ Whether they really undergo the agonies they appear 
to suffer, I much doubt, as at this period their minds ap- 
pear idiotith ; they often fhriek out with a vehemence that 
may be heard at 2 considerable distance, but upon inquiring 
about the seat of pain, they have been vague and indeci- 
sive in their answers. When a cramp comes on the low- 
er extremities, involuntary motions draw up the legs, 
and produce the most piercing fhrieks ; and the features 
of the face, altered by convulsive twitchings, excite pain 
in a spectator. For some months before they die, these 
fhrieks are more incefsant, andgas violent as the strength 
will admit.” @ 

After some other observations, which we are sorry our 
limits prevent us from inserting, the author remarks, 
that “ there is something i spiritueus liquors so injurious 
to the. human frame, that too much attention cannot be 
paid to the discouraging the use of them. Many of the 
unhappy victims I have attended, ascribe their suffering 
to the unguarded advice of some medical practitioner, who 
has, under the idea of wine turning sour on the stomach, 
permitted a little drop of brandy and water to be substitu- 
ted. Seldom, indeed, a day pafses without introducing me 
to the sick bed of some deluded object of misery; and it 
is from the most decided conviction of the injury, that I 
would guard every person from beginning with even a 
little drop of this fascinating poison, which once admitted, 
js seldom, if ever, afterwards overcome. Whenever I hear 
the patient plead for some substitute for beer or wine, un- 
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der the supposition of their turning sour, my fears are alar- 
med, and my endeavours excited, to pluck the unsuspici- 
ous patient fromthe brink of destruction ; this plea is ne- 
ver made till the exhilarating influence of spirit has been 
experienced; and not a moment fhould be lost in war- 
ning such objects of their danger.” 

Our benevolent author goes on to point out the most 
practicable means of gradually: weaning such as have not 
gone too far, from the use of this pernicious beverage, and 
of accustoming the stomach to bear the use of whole- 
some food ;—but seldom can this be practised.—Obstinaie 
habits cannot be counteracted.—The safest plan in this 
case is to guard against the evil; and to-fly from the temp- 
tation before its fascinating power has been experienced. 
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EXTRACTS FROM COXE’s TRAVELS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tue extracts sent you formerly, and those that follow, will 
be well known to many of your readers; to others of them 
they will not. The former I hope will excuse the inser- 
tion of these for the sake cf the latter. 

“ The peasants in Rufsia. Mr Coxe says, are first those 
that belong to the crown. Many of these the emprefs has 
enfranchised, and allewed them, with others of the second 
clafs who may obtain their freedom, which is not easily 
done, to settle in any part of #er dominions, and to en- 
roll themselves among the burghers or merchants, accor- 
ding to their respective capitals ; by which fhe has given a 
stability to their freedom, and afforded the strongest in- 
citements to industry. 

“The second clafs are those who belong to individuals. 
These are as. much the property of the landholders as 
implements of agriculture or herds of cattle. The lord is 
restrained by no law, either in the exaction of money or 
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in the mode of employing his vafsals. He: is absolute 
master of their time and labour; some he employs in agri- 
eulture, a few he makes his menial servants, and from 
others he exacts an annual payment. Some contribute four 
er fivethillings:a year, others who are engaged ‘in traffic or 
trade are afsefsed in proportion to their supposed profits 
I-saw a’mason who was rated at L..6.per annum, a smith at 
L. 12, and others as high L. 22. Any capital which they 
may have acquired by their industry, may be’ seized, and 
there can be no redrefs ; as, according te the old feudal law, 
which still exists,.a slave cannot igstitute a procefs. against 
his master. Hence it occasionally-happens ‘that several 
peasants who have gained a large capital, cannot purchase 
their liberty for any sum, because they are-subject as long 
as they continue slaves to be pillaged by their masters. 

“« The vafsals who work for their masters generally res 
ceiving their’ maintenance, always enjey inia sufficient: 
abundance the common necefsaries of life, and usually 
spend any little money they are able to acquire in clothes 
or spirituous liquors. Those who, in contradiction to this 
general rule, save the profits which they may have earned 
by their labour or by trade, conceal as much as pofsible 
any acquisition of fortune, and frequently bury their mo- 
ney under ground, this is one of the causes of the scarcity 
of silver currency. 

“ By the new code of laws the enormous power of the 
jord over the persons of his vafsals, is reduced by restric- 
tions, more consonant to the humane principles which dis- 
tinguiih all the regulations of the present emprefs ; and the 
tight of inflicting punifliment is lodged, where it ever 
ought tobe, in the hands ofthe public magistrate ; abuses, 
however, still subsist, but must in time yield to the infls- 
ence of such salutary institutions, 

“Tam far from afserting, proceeds our author, that inhu- 


manity is the general characteristic of the Rufsian nobili- 
tv, or that there are not many persons who treat their 
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vafsals with the utmost benevolence and ‘justice. I am 
also aware that several peasants are in such a flourifhing 
condition as-to have formed very considerable capitals 
without dread of exaction; and that some even pofsefs lan- 
ded estates under their master’s name; buat if we. consi- 
der the unhappy pleasure whichtoo many feel im tyran- 
nising over their. inferiors, we have every reason to con- 
clude thatthe generality of boors must still be cruelly 
opprefsed. 

“ A peasant may obtain his liberty; first, by manumifsion, 
which, upon the death of the master, is frequently.granted 
to those who have served in the capacity of his:#mmediate 
domestic ; second by purchase * ; third by serving in the ar- 
my or navy,—after-entering either of these they are for 
ever free from: their-masters ; :and:in .all these cases the 
emprefs has: facilitated the means of obtaining freedom by 
waving certain rights of the crown, which in some mea- 
sure ebstructed:the-acquisitien of liberty, and the has ifsued 
several laws in their favour, which have given them some 
alleviation of their bondage. 

“« I was surprised to find.-upon inquiry that no ~noble in 
Rufsia had franchised his vafsals, in the same manner 
as I before .mentioned to have been practised in Po- 
land ; but I may venture to predict that the time is not 
far distant, although an almost general prejudice seems at 
present to prevail with respect to.the incapacity of the 
peasants for receiving their liberty. And this perhaps 
may be true in the literal sense, as many of them, unleis 
properly instrueted, would scarcely be enabled to derive a 
solid advantage from their freedom. 

* In consequence of.a present of a thousand ducats sent in 
1766 by an anonymous person, to the economicals ociety at 
St Peterburgh, and at the desire of the said person, the soci- 

* This must depen} on the will of the master-who may piBage them 
if he has a mind, as:‘s-satd above. 
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ety offered a premium of fifty. ducats and a gold-medal, value 
twenty-five ducats to the author of the best difsertation on 
the following question: “‘ Is it most advantageous to the 
state that the. peasant fhould pofsefs lands, or only personal 
effects; and to what point fhould that property be.exten- 
ded for the. good of the public? “ The premium was ad- 
juged to the author ofa French efsay.in favour of.the pea- 
sants. ‘The following judicious reflection of the present 
emprefs perhaps comprehends in few words the sum of the 
-best arguments which may be advanced on this - subject. 
“ Agriculture can never flouifh in-t..at nation where the 
husbandman. pofsefses no property.” ‘'Fhus far Mr Coxe. 

The emprefs is certainly, much to be :esteemed for-her 
patronage of the arts and sciences, notwithstanding the am- 
bition which appears to nave excited many of her measures 
with regard-to foreign pow«rs. The «.eath.of her favourite 
Potemkin, it is. to be hoped, will: stop all-such measures for 
the future. The example the has set the nobles by 
‘franchising the peasants w. were her own property, is 
amiable ; and it is.to be hoped the nobles will.soon be cbn- 
vinced-that it is their.interest to imitate her. Till this is 
done it is evident from the above extracts .that the pros- 
-perity of the country must be .reatly retarded. 

As.to the ignorance. of peasants,:it would appear’ that 
the lords of such peasants are strangers to the sweets of li- 
berty, since they are not.more -anxious that their fellow 
‘men fhould enjoy them ; or are under the most, selfith pre- 

-judiced, and dépraved principles. But this is not peculiar 
to Rufsian lords; many among ourselves, notwithstanding 
-our boasted superior knowledge, are no strangers to these 
.principles, witnefs the African slave trade. 


*¢ Oh! is there not some patriot, in whose pow’r 
That best, that godlike luxury is plac’d, 
Of blefsing thousands, thousands yet unborn, 
Thro’ late posterity ?** 
- AL FRIEND TO.LIBERTYe 





